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THE TEST OF THE SYMPOSIUM 

BY GEORGE BOAS 

"Aftee all," said Jackson, cracking an almond in his fingers 
and throwing the shells into the fire, "after all, what makes a man 
really great is whether he could have held his own in the Sym- 
posium. When you consider the type of men Plato gathered 
together for conversation with Socrates, you realize that they 
were of a level far above that of our contemporaries. Is 
there a man living to-day who could have taken part in that 
entertainment ?' ' 

The Young Logician, who was lying stretched out on the couch 
wrapped in a Navajo blanket, was about to answer when Jonas 
walked to the piano, which had been calling to him all evening, 
and began to play the first prelude and fugue in the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord. 

At that the Young Logician kept his peace. He knew that he 
must do Jonas the honor of listening in silence and he knew that, 
even if Jonas should accept his interruption, he would never for- 
give what he had to say about the prelude. 

But to his surprise, Jonas cut his playing short and moved with 
his peculiar glide to the wood-box behind the screen, where he 
concealed his stove, his fuel, and his food. 

"I hate that prelude," he said with more sadness than venom. 
He laid a redwood slat on the fire. "I know it is beautiful, but I 
hate it all the same. It has been spoiled for me by that wretched 
Gounod Ave Maria which has been tacked on to it. Every time 
I play it I seem to hear some fat soprano wailing that melody, or 
some bawling tenor, or the youngest Russian violinist, whose 
technique is superb and whose taste is vile, fiddling it." 

"I know what you mean," said Jackson, "to have put that mel- 
ody upon that prelude is like putting a Bernini statue upon the 
Parthenon. But, my dear fellow, it is characteristic of our civil- 
ization, which will never learn the right thing in the right place." 
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"Nonsense," said the Young Logician, twisting about on his 
couch, "all civilizations are the same. They are all bad." 

"In Greece — " started Jackson. 

"In Greece they were as vulgar and as cheap as in Los An- 
geles. By Greece you mean Athens and by Athens you mean 
those thirty years under Pericles from 460 to 430, when, I grant 
you, more was done than was ever done before or since." 

"I am willing to admit," replied Jackson, "that we are all 
mistaken about Greece. We see it as a lovely pastoral country 
where lovely youths in fresh linen costumes talked to lovely seers 
in long flowing robes. In that country conversation is supposed 
to have moved with the meticulous rhythms of Walter Pater. 
None of the vulgar functions of life were ever carried on. People 
arose in the morning all cool and fresh; they did not yawn and rub 
their eyes. The colors of their garments and their pictures were 
in delicate pastel tints, too delicate to be appreciated by the mob. 
It was a soft twilight country. There was much stately dancing 
with gestures of a noble width like those in the Comedie Frangaise. 
I admit that we forget the obscenities of the vase paintings, which 
would give a lover of pale Greece a fit. We forget the figures of 
the old pediment groups on the Acropolis. There is one head with 
brick red flesh, with blue beard, hair, and moustaches, with green 
irises in his eyes, and black eyebrows and pupils. We forget 
Aristophanes, or, reading him in a Bohn translation, we ought to 
forget him. We forget how provincial the place was, inhospi- 
table to new ideas. The instinct of the herd was nowhere 
stronger. Men were put to death for wounding it. Charges 
were trumped up against their greatest sculptor to get rid of him. 
Their philosophers were hounded into prison or exile. Every 
reflective genius they had, hated them. Xenophanes, Heraclei- 
tus, Plato — read what they had to say about the fair Greeks. 
They were slaves of their politicians, who lead them a merry and 
by no means Greek dance in any direction they chose." 

"And yet," put in Jonas, "they had one virtue at least, they 
were not Hellenists." 

"That," said Jackson eagerly, "is why I say that a fair test of a 
man's greatness is whether he could have held his own in the 
Symposium or not." 
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"No Roman would have fitted there," said Jonas, "unless 
maybe Horace and perhaps Ovid." 

"Horace I grant you," answered Jackson, "but never Ovid. 
He had no real intelligence. He had no serenity. Can you 
imagine the author of the Ars Amatoria being seriously treated in 
a conversation about love? There is no wit in Ovid. There is a 
delightful elegance, but nothing else. Even Horace is a doubtful 
case. The Horace of the Odes might have fitted in, but not — no, 
Horace is a doubtful case. Lucretius might have done, but 
Lucretius was after all a reformer. He would not have been a 
good conversationalist. If Lucretius was the kind of man his 
Sage was, then he might come in. But if he was the sort of 
person who wanted to be wise and could only write about it, I say 
no. We have suffered from time immemorial from people like 
that. His poem is a wonder, of course; we who read Latin so 
badly know that instinctively. But he was a dreadfully gloomy 
creature." 

There was a moment's silence, and as a eucalyptus tree dragged 
its heavy nuts across the shingled roof, the Young Logician re- 
called the Epicurean's picture of the primordial snowfall of atoms 
through endless space. From their accidental confluence was 
made the world. 

"The material for perfect enlightenment was there, all right," 
he said. " Lucretius saw the significance of the haphazard. He 
was ready to take part in any conversation." 

"But Lucretius, who is of course unknown to us except in 
legend, — and I imagine that the legend depicts him about as ac- 
curately as it does Sylvester II, — Lucretius does not show that 
real sense of humor which the men in the Symposium show." 

"In that case," put in the Young Logician, "if a sense of 
humor is the criterion, there are exactly three men of our time who 
belong — Rabelais, Montaigne, and Voltaire." 

"You forget the fourth," said Jackson, "Anatole France." 

At this the other two threw their hands in the air and groaned 
to think that they had been so dull. And the Young Logician 
twisted and squirmed on his couch under the gawdy blanket, for 
he wanted to control the conversation. But Jackson, who pre- 
ferred logicians to their talk, would not let him, and Jonas, who 
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preferred Jackson to anything, sat back in his Chinese chair and 
let the poker dangle from his loose fingers. 

"You forget Anatole France," said Jackson, "and he is greater 
than any of them. Has there ever been a man before or since who 
could be ironical without being bitter, or sympathetic without 
being sweet? He is no dogmatist: read VHumaine Tragedie. 
Yet he is not capricious: read Vile des Pingouins. He knows 
what is truth and what is falsity, and he loves the truth too well 
to cheapen it. He knows that the bigot sees one side of the moon 
and denies that there is another side. And so he will not become 
a bigot. It is that exquisite tolerance for men's ideas which 
makes him so thoroughly Platonic a person. Even the half- 
cracked alchemist in the Rdtisserie is not lampooned. Nor is he 
sentimentalized. For beliefs are but expressions of human 
temperament. Anatole France understands this, and to him, as 
to Plato, beliefs must win their recognition by their inner worth 
and by that struggle — which is seldom lethal — expressed in the 
Dialogues." 

"Justice Holmes has said the same thing," grumbled the Young 
Logician, who admired yet envied what Jackson was saying. 

"But Justice Holmes is a bit too much of a Darwinist in his 
notions of truth and falsity. Still, there is no reason why he 
mightn't be among the spectators." 

"I want to talk about Anatole France," put in Jackson. 
"Not only is he the least bigoted of men, he is also the best in- 
formed. There is a fragrance of old leather and of books about 
him. The man is not a parvenu. He did not rush into print. 
But lovingly he read there in the Senate library the older and 
suaver writers. With a finely delicate book of poems, he made a 
modest entry into the world of letters. He waited three more 
years and published Les Noces Corinthiennes. He was in his 
thirties at the time. But he was temperate; he was not eager for 
show; he was willing to study first and to write afterwards. The 
golden timbre of those early poems has never been lost. In so 
late a book as La Revolte des Anges it rings and sings like a harp 
struck by its master's hand. 

"There is something about his style at once melodious and 
virile. It is the music of civilization, not of nature, but it is not 
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weakened by polish. It has not the hybrid music of Shelley's 
prose nor of Milton's, which are both verse and prose. It has not 
the heavy luciousness of Pierre Loti's nor of Gourmont's. It is 
rather — you will pardon me, Jonas — the pure tone of Pergolesi, 
the simple and difficult melody of Bach. No one except Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu in the Lettres Persanes ever did it before in 
our times. Could Socrates have listened to Nectaire's flute and 
the story of creation, he would have left his seat and asked the 
Frenchman to take his place. What a speech he would have 
made before those people! And even the flute girls would have 
left their kissing and sat upright to listen to his words like birds 
at the voice of St. Francis. 

"For that music of his word is the music of his soul. He has a 
clarity and simplicity of vision which only such music can ex- 
press. He has that sympathy with the poor which Voltaire had, 
and he would have loved Socrates as he loved Chouette. Yet he 
loves them not for the rich melancholy of misfortune, but for 
their place in the world as a whole. 

"He is a sceptic, of course, and that is why he would fit into the 
Symposium better than anyone else. It is only a sceptic who can 
talk well, for only a sceptic cares more about truth than about 
propaganda. Name a man who could join that group and hold 
his head high, and I will show you a sceptic." 

He paused, and the fire glowed and charmed his associates' 
eyes. The three sat dreeing their weirds in silence. And as the 
pause grew longer, the eucalyptus nuts grew louder on the roof, 
and finally the Young Logician said: "Four men — not even 
Goethe — belonged. They are all French. They are all scep- 
tics. They all have the comic spirit. And more than any other 
men, they have made civilization endurable and preferable to 
barbarism." 

George Boas. 



